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Miss Marie Manning, the Nuthor of “ Judith of the Plains” 


Marie 


HEN Lord Alingham, Bankrupt, was being reviewed on 
its appearance a year ago last spring, I remember that 
one enthusiastic critic, who found the book “so de- 
liciously humorous, so entirely refreshing,’ wound up 
by urging Miss Manning to cross the English Channel 

—it would be so interesting, he pressed, to read what her nimble 
wit and discriminating pen could set down about the French, par- 
ticulariy the women. But Miss Manning was wiser. Her second 
novel, Judith of the Plains, recently published, is neither of the 
French nor of the English, but of her own country, and of a sec- 
tion which she knows and writes of with an intimacy born not only 
of close acquaintance, but of a deep observant sympathy and un- 


Manning 


derstanding. To touch the springs of feeling it is necessary that 
the literary artist should be Ynore than a spectator of life; he 
must have lived the life and participated in its struggle for ex- 
istence; to use a forcible phrase, he must get beneath the skin. 
In the English scenes of Lord Alingham, Bankrupt, there was evt- 
dence of an intimate knowledge, and a keen observing faculty oper- 
ating on every detail, which spoke for the author’s residence in 
England, even if we hadn’t known it, but the effect aimed at and 
gained was frank satire—such pitiless and penetrating satire as 
one seldom gets from an American writer on the shabby shifts of 
a certain segment of English aristocracy. It was daringly clever; 
it was audacious, even to the compelling of one’s sympathy for a 
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hero (but he wasn’t; he- was simply human, and that’s why we 
liked him) who was an English peer and fortune-hunter. Through- 
out these scenes we were held by the good-natured wit and satire, 
the clever characterization, the lively humor of the dialogue, often 
brilliant in repartee, the comedy of the situations, frequently 
verging on farce, and the American girl, Alice Dean, whose simple, 
direct, ingenuous nature breaihed the freshness of her native 
prairies in the murky London atmosphere and artificial conven- 
tions of the drawing-room. It was when the scene was abruptly 
shifted from England to the western wilds of Wyoming, near the 
close of the book, that we suddenly felt the thrill of life and the 
instinctive touch of an awakened sympathy. We must not forget 
that much of this contrasted effect between the old world and the 
new was artistically conceived and intentional. But while the 
artist may always depict his scenes with vraisemblance and fidelity 


-and cold precision, he cannot hide his passion when he touches the 


thing he loves. The freshness of feeling, the deep emotion, the joy- 
ous expansion of living, the passionate response to nature—all ot 
which came with such 
sudden surprised delight 
as to make the transport 


and the fulfilment of the dreadful presage on the heels of her waking 
anguish are conceived with an original power and impressiveness 
that clutch the throat and thrill one with the frightful horror 
and agony of the scene. It is a genuine stroke of art, and one 
of the most dramatic scenes in fiction. I have not read anything 
more impressive for many a day, and I recall few chapters in fiction 
that can equal these in conveying the sense of the tragic in the 
heart of a wife and mother. 

There is a chapter, describing a cattle stampede, in which Miss 
Manning reaches a height of graphic power with a vigor and 
virility seldom vouchsafed to the feminine imagination. The 
strong, vivid impression it makes is, indeed, only diminished by 
the strength of the lynching chapters. 

Judith of the Plains is a fit heroine of these wild surroundings; 
one cannot imagine her on any other stage, and I am as sceptical 
of her happiness in the future with the man who won her as I 
have always been of Babbie’s with the Little Minister. But as 
Stevenson said of Mr. Barrie’s story, it began well and it had to 

end well. You feel that 
Judith was a woman to 
command the love of 


seem like another story— 
were too personal and 
subjective to be accounted 
for outside the author’s 
experience and keenness of 
sympathetic perception. 
Keenness of perception, 
the author of The Book of 
Months declares to be the 
greatest cause of happi- 
ness, and Miss Manning, 
who is the fortunate pos- 
sessor of this gift, has also 
the power of making us 
revel in the pleasure it 
conveys. For several years 
she had a rich and varied 
experience of ranch life 
in * Colorado, Montana, 
and Wyoming, and out of 
that experience came the 
impulse to write Judith 
of the Plains, the scenes 
of which are laid entirely 
in Wyoming. But a long 
visit to Kngland §inter- 
vened, and doubting her 
ability to handle the ma- 
terial she had gathered in 
the West, she drew on her 
English experiences  in- 
stead, and wrote Lord 
Alingham, Bankrupt, 
though, as we have seen, 
the pull of the West was 
too strong to be denied en- 
tirely. this decision 
she was also wiser. 

Lord Alingham, Bank- 
rupt, was one of the 
strongest and most origi- 
nal novels that came from 
the pen of a new writer 
last year. Judith of the 
Plains shows greater 
strength, and stands out 
-among the best American 
fiction of this year. It is 
one of the small minority 
of Western novels that de- 
serves to live. I know 


men. The Indian blood in 
her veins gave stateliness 
and reserve to her allur- 
ing beauty and_ jealous 
passion. “There ain’t a 
man in this Gawd-for- 
saken country 
lope at the chance to die 
for her—but the women!” 
was droll Leander Dax’s 
way of putting it. “ She’s 
good, just good, and when 
a woman’s that there’s no 
use in sayin’ it any more 
fanciful. As I says to 
my wife, every time she 
give me a chance, ‘ If Judy 
wasn’t a good girl these 
boys about here would 
just natchrally become 
extinct shootin’ each oth- 
er up on account of her.’ 
But she don’t favor none 
enough to cause trouble. 
. . . It’s her independence 
that riles the women. 
They take on awful about 
her ridin’ in pants, an’ it 
certainly is a heap more 
modest than ridin’ straddle 
in a hiteched-up caliker 
skirt, same as some of 
them do. ... But, you see, 
she does it becomin’, and 
that’s where the grudge 
comes in.” Judith’s first . 
appearance, riding like a 
galloping horseman across 
the plain, is certainly one 
of the most picturesque 
entrances [ have seen a 
heroine make into the 
pages of a novel. “ There 
was inspiration for a hun- 
dred pictures in the way 
that horse was ridden.” 
One of the most im- 
portant things about 
Judith of. the Plains re- 
mains yet to be said. A 
new humorist be 
welcomed in Miss Man- 


nothing of the West ex- 
cept by report, but if the 
convineing picture of life 
in the crude West which 
this book so vividly pre- 
sents be not based on the 
realism of truth, then it is a most astonishing feat of the imagi- 
nation. ‘The period is picturesque and pathetic, just at the close 
of the big cattle days in Wyoming, and all the pathos and tragedy 
of the passing of those days for the cowboy and the cattleman are 


poignantly pertrayed. The sense of drama involved in that crucial - 


transition has appealed to many writers, but I have never rcad 
a novel in which the cruel irony of the conditions were brought 
home with such force and tragic circumstance as in Judith of the 
Plains. The figure of Jim Rodney, from the moment it darkens 
the door of the- low shedlike eating-house, hovers like a victim, 
pursued more by inexorable fate—the fate that dogs the victim 
of the law of progressive civilization—than by any individual 
enemy bent on vengeance, until he is overtaken in the end. He 
is scarcely in the book as an actor in the scenes; but the shadow 
of his fleeing figure as he seeks to elude justice falls on the others, 
and is felt in the affection and enmity of those related to him. 
Somehow one does not condemn this rustler; one pities him, and 
would have had him spared for the sake of those who loved him. 
“Go in to the kids, old girl, this is no place for you,” were his 
last words. “ Remember the-children ain’t to know,” he said to 
his wife; and to the lynchers, “Gentlemen, I’m ready.” The 
foreshadowing of the capture and the lynching in his wife’s dream, 


Miss Manning in her Library in Washington Square 


ning. The pages are full 
of humor; the dialogue 
has the very savor and 
salt of Western humor; 
and the characters lend 
themselves continually to humorous treatment. The garrulous 
Leander, whose mouth, Mrs. Yellett said, “do run about eight 
and a half octaves,” is a host in himself, and there are others only 
shadowed by the irrepressible Mrs. Yellett, as refreshing and de- 
lightfully original a creation as Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. 
Not a reader but will wish there were more of her in these pages, 
and more of her witty sallies and pungent sayings from the 
apocryphal Book of Hiram. The experiences of the Yellett family 
with the governess, or “ gov’ment,” as Mrs. Yellett persists in 
calling this educational missionary from the mysterious centre of 
culture in the East, are side-splitting in their provocative mirth- 
fulness. The criticism of the neighbors on her “ gov’ment” she 


_ meets with the good-natured but caustic rejoinder: “ Your remarks 


shore remind me of a sayin’ that ‘the discomfort of havin’ to 
swallow other folks’ dust causes a heap of anxiety over their 
reckless driving.” Miss Manning must certainly be persuaded 
to give us more of Mrs. Yellett. She is sufficient in herself for 
many an American Night’s entertainment. 

Judith of the Plains is a better novel, structurally, than Lord 
Alingham, Bankrupt. It has a firmer creativé touch, a finer ma- 
turity, and more depth of feeling. It is a book that will be 
thoroughly enjoyed, and its success is therefore well assured. 
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By James 


OME years ago, ten or twelve it must be, Mr. Howells wel- 
comed a fearless adventure on the part of the publishers 
to put forth volumes of short stories by new writers, large- 
ly due to the prodigious popularity at that time of Mr. 
Kipling. Mr. Howells’s note of jubilation was short-lived, 

for the reluctance to publish short fiction, even by authors of 
repute, is as strong to-day as ever—as strong as that of the pub- 
lie to read short stories except in the magazines. But the triumph 
of the moment gave Mr. Howells a chance to plead the young 
author’s case, and in the particular instance I speak of, to set 
forth the merits of a new writer who had come out of the West 
with a book of short stories called Main-Travelled Roads. The new 
condition of things favoring, as Mr. Howells thought, a larger 
reception of the short-story volume, would gain for the young 
author definition and fixity in the reader’s knowledge. “It en- 
ables him to continue a short-story writer if he likes, or it pre- 
pares the public not to be : 

surprised at him if he turns 
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the “ Hesperean Mountains,” as he called this romantic land he 
had seen but once, but whose splendor lived with him for the rest 
of his days, and whose subtle romance was transmitted to the 
sensitive, excitable lad who inherited his father’s temperament. 
Louis had discovered the worn, little red book in a box of old pa- 
pers in their Eastern home in New York, and his imagination 
caught fire from his father’s passion; so that when the doctor 
ordered a change for the delicate, high-strung lad no place but 
the Rockies would do. With him went his sister, Ann Rupert, 
reluctantly; only her love for her vounger brother would have 
compelled her to leave her comfortable surroundings in the East 
to brave the vague, alarming discomforts of the West. The last 
entry in that journal which was to have so strong and unfore- 
seen an influence on the lives of brother and sister ran thus: 
“I can still see the purple peaks lording over the plain. The 
portals of the West are closing behind me. In an hour my moun- 
tains of Hesper will have 
sunk beneath the plains. | 
love my home and my 


out a novelist.” Well, the 
author of Main- Travelled 
Roads has turned out a nov- 
elist, and if the fact is not 
a surprise to the public it 
is because since the advent 
of that first volume of short 
stories the name of Hamlin 
Garland has become more 
and more familiar to read- 
ers. When The Captain of 
the Gray- Horse Troop ap- 
peared last year I predicted 
a success for it beyond that 
of Mr. Garland’s previous 
books, and the result has 
borne me out. For the first 
time the author had written 
a story that appealed to the 
popular imagination. It 
marked a new development 
in his career.. It was as if 
he had suddenly lifted his 
head and found the sun 
shining; as if he had turned 
a corner and come out of a 
parish into the larger world. 
No disparagement of his 
earlier work is intended; 
Main- Travelled Roads, for 
instance, stands in our fic- 
tion almost alone to account 
for that uprising of the 
farmers in the West, which, 
as Mr. Howells put it, is 
the translation the 
Peasants’ War into modern 
and republican terms. Not- 
withstanding the tragedy 
and satire, the grim pathos 
and sordid, ugly, ferocious 
figures, the heartbreak and 
corroding misery, it bore 
the stamp of fine art. But 
the years have brought Mr. 
Garland a larger and more 
generous vision; he has 
ceased to be parochial in his 
view of life, and has learn- 
ed, so to speak, to reckon « 


friends in the East, but this 
primeval world has laid its 
spell upon me. I shall come 
again next year.” But he 
never returned. He wmar- 
ried, and would have called 
his firstborn “ Hesper "— 
Star of the West—but his 
wish was overruled in favor 
of “ Ann.” To the daughter, 
wha took after her mother, 
the name also seemed odd, 
but there came a time when 
her father’s nature asserted 
itself, and she grew to love 
it, as her lever had secret- 
ly learned to love it before 
she did. The life and inter- 
ests of Ann and Louis be- 
come inextricably woven with 
the life of the ranchers and 
miners on Rampart Range, 
and a succession of scenes 
follows rapidly through 
which the girl is trans- 
formed and finds the “ re- 
covered joy of life.” The 
conflict between pride and 
love in her attraction to 
Raymond, her manly wooer, 
and the barriers he has to 
overcome before he finally 
conquers her are followed 
with increasing human in- 
terest against a background 
of wild, lawless life in a 
mountain mining-camp. The 
‘emptiness and artificiality 
of Ann’s luxurious life are 
accentuated by the primi- 
tive demands and stern real- 
ity of the rude masterful 
conditions that overpower 
her. The story bristles with 
rough comedy and racy ad- 
venture—-Mr. Garland never 
did regard the gentilities— 
and is full of stirring action. 
The men and women of the 


with the universe. More- 
over, he has discovered the 
truth that every life has its 
hidden romance, its hope of 
happiness, its glory in the 
dream. Like his own Hesper, 
he has brought back from youth the recovered joy of life. The 
realist may call it an illusion if he will, and prefer the earlier 
stories, with their darkened skies and hopeless horizon and 
dearth of sunshine, but the Apostle Paul was right when he said 
we are saved by hope, and the instinct for joy, the mighty hopes 
that make us men, cannot be all in vain. Nothing could be more 
significant of Mr. Garland’s fresh and inspiring outlook than the 
chapter in Hesper, his new novel, headed “ Ann’s New Philosophy.” 
It exemplifies the new uplift which has come to Mr. Garland’s 
art, and elucidates the theory of life he has worked out. There 
is nothing so potent in art, as in life, as the fresh access of 
strength that comes from a new experience. It restores life to 
its balance, and lifts it on to a new plane of vision. .And whether 
we read our fiction to be amused or to grow wiser, ‘there is al- 
ways the healthy protest against being induced to despair, as 
there is always the latent desire’ for the uplifting and quickening 
of the spirit. 


Many years before Hesper opens, Philip Rupert had made a trip 
to the Rocky Mountains, and had kept a journal in which he re- 
corded the daily happenings and impressions of his sojourn among 


Mr. Hamlin Garland 
Whose new novel, “ Hesper,”’ has recently been published 


Sky - Town mining - camp 
abound with an exuberant 
humor and vigorous vital- 
ity. Mr. Garland has the 
power of making you see 
this wonderland in all its 
rugged wildness and untamed grandeur. His passion for it is 
quite as strong and winning as was that of the little red book, 
and, like Philip Rupert, he inspires us with a longing to behold 
his “ Hesperean Mountains.” Hesper is a worthy successor to 
The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop, and will undoubtedly enjoy 
a still greater popularity. 


Copyright, 1903, by A. F. Dudley 


A Sequence in Hearts is a first novel by a writer whose name has 
lately appeared as a reviewer of other people’s novels. Aya ed 
of her assumption of a reviewer’s qualifications, she has not j 
herself mastered the art of writing fiction, and this book leaves her 
still an uncertain literary quantity. Miss Mary Moss has to con- 
tend with a dangerous superficial cleverness which is often the 
snare of the youthful beginner. The temptation to say smart 
things and to shock the decencies is not, to say the least, good 
literary taste. It does not seem either that Miss Moss has found 
a story to tell yet; the thread of narrative in A Sequence of Hearts 
is of the thinnest, and is no more than an episode. But what is 
worth while in Miss Moss’s work is her power to satirize, to ob- 
serve characteristics, to impart pleasure, to give the feeling of 
life in its adolescence. She has done some clever character sketch- 
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ing in her story, and shown an aptitude for clever dialogue which 
are promising, if she will only eschew that worst and most of- 
fensive of literary evils—showy cleverness and banality. I hdve 
no doubt that the picture described in her pages has its counter- 
part in life, and to some it seems to afford a good deal of amuse- 
ment. It’ may happen, therefore, that a number of readers will 
find the book also amusing. 


The new humor of which Mr. Jerome K. Jerome was one of the 
earliest exponents is no longer new—so soon does the fashion 
change in letters as in clothes. It seems a long time ago since we 
were all reading Three Men in a Boat, and chuckling over his 
Idle Fellow’s thoughts. A new series of chapters in social comedy 
has just been brought out under the inviting title 7'ea-Table Talk, 
in which Mr. Jerome resorts to the well-worn device of filtering 
his “thoughts” through the media of a Woman of the World, a 
Minor Poet, a Girton Girl, an Old Maid, a Philosopher, and so on. 
It must be said, however, that the author adorns an old usage and 
redeems it from the commonplace. He is always diverting, quietly 
humorous, and his wit carries with it a reflective wisdom which 
sinks into the mind and remains when the laugh is over. To my 
mind, Mr. Jerome is a much more charming and entertaining host 
as a talker, whether over the tea-table or as an idle fellow, than 
as a writer of fiction. This little volume ought to find many 
readers for its chatter over the tea-cups. 


Miss Anna Robeson Brown hit on rather an original idea for 
her plot in The Millionaire’s Son. 1 have no intention of spoiling 
the story for the reader by giving it away, though to me the 
charm of the book lay in its character 


of unceasing inquiry. We are never surprised when a new volume 
about Napoleon makes its appearance, or when some new theory 
is exploited to account for him. Only the other day Mr. Clement 
Shorter, the editor of the London Sphere, announced that he was 


in possession of some hitherto unpublished letters of Napoleon | 


which he intended to print in that periodical at no distant date. 
And a: bulky volume has just come into my hands, entitled Talks 
of Napoleon at St. Helena. Lord Rosebery, in Napoleon: the Last 
Phase, says that “the one capital and superior record of life at 
St. Helena is the private journal of General Gourgaud. It was 
written, in the main at least, for his own eye, without flattery 
or even prejudice. It is sometimes almost brutal in its realism. 
He alone of all the chroniclers strove to be accurate, and on the 
whole succeeded.” This journal was not published until 1898. 
It consisted of twelve hundred pages, many of them prolix and 
irrelevant so far as Napoleon was concerned. Out of this mass 
of material Miss Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer has extracted the 
familiar talks of Napoleon with Gourgaud, on matters that bear 
a strict personal interest. Napoleon evidently filled in the hours 
of exile by discussing freely with his devoted attaché his past life 
and history, and as freely speculating on the future. So that 
these Talks are largely autobiographical, and cannot be without 
value to the student, as well as of general interest to the public. 


The literary essays of the late Fiank Norris, which appear in a 
volume entitled after the initial paper, The Responsibilities of the 
Novelist, appeared for the most part in the Critic and The World’s 
Work. These essays were always a source of intellectual pleasure 
to me. They breathed the qualities one felt in the man himself; 

& grave seriousness, a deep sincerity, a 


study of contrasted types of the present 
day. Finely pathetic, with a touch of 
quaint humor, is Ellicott, senior, who knew 
‘lcott and Emerson, and who lives in a 
rarefied air of transcendentalism amid the 
thriving prosperity of his level-headed mill- 
ionaire son, who is advanced enough in life 
to have a family of daughters and one son 
—Paul Ellicott, the * millionaire’s son” of 
the title. Paul is a reversion to the type 
of grandfather with the grain of practical- 
ity added. The distinguishing note of va- 
riance in the three generations is indicated 
in a scrap of conversation we hear on first 
encountering them together. “ Listen to 
my grandfather,” cried Paul, “ he is surely 
a philosopher! yet he refuses to see any- 
thing of importance in The Origin of Spe- 
cies.” To which the old man_ retorts: 
* Where is the fiery essence of divinity in 
vour breeder of pouter-pigeons? ... Alcott 
is in a class apart from this mere natur- 
alist. Man might follow Alcott, and yet 
be sure of his godly heritage.” So grand- 
son and grandfather; now the father: 
“Yet this Darwin was a clever chap to 
invent that monkey business! How much 
did he get for it, Paul?” Paul’s ways are 
not his father’s nor are they his grand- 
father’s, but a modern blend of both. There 
is a tragic suggestion in the insuperable 
barriers of temperament which make it im- 
possible for Paul to win his father’s sym- 
pathy and for the father to enter into his 


freshness of thought and intellectual sug- 
gestiveness, and with all his realism and 
grasp of reality, a fine ideality which kept 
him sweet and human. It was worth while 
gathering these fugitive papers into a book. 
though he never had any intention of doing 
so; but the little we have of his work is 
precious now—especially to those who knew 
him and believed in him., We are also in- 
debted to the publishers for the bibliogra- 
phy appended to this volume. Moran of 
the Lady Letty, by the way, was published 
in England with the title Shanghaied—a 
fact not noted in the bibliography. 


Of the younger. novelists who are now in 

the field, perhaps the one who is most capa- 

: ble of bringing some of the late Mr. Nor- 
ris’s cherished dreams of American fiction 
‘» fruition is Mr. William R. Lighton. The 
Ultimate Moment is written by a young 
man who shares Mr. Norris’s tremendous 
earnestness and deep sense of humanity. 
There seems, however, little danger that Mr. 
Lighton will allow this earnestness to over- 
shadow his sense of joy in life nor his sense 
of humor. The lyric note of joy is felt in 
the rural prelude of the story, which opens 
in mid-October in the Elkhorn Valley of Ne- 
braska. It is heard again in the cadences 
of the closing chapter, and the voice that 
croons over the simplicity, the purity, and 
beauty of the valley is like that of a lover 
for wooing tenderness. The natal instinct 


son’s life, so subtly potrayed by Miss 
Brown. ‘The story is well worth reading. - 


Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, whose name is 

familiar to all American readers, has the good fortune to be 
represented by two sumptuously fashioned volumes that will make 
au strong attraction during the holidays. Jn Arcady is an exquisite 
idyl of the mystic dreamer harkening to the voices of the woods 
in youth, in manhood, and in old age. It is so finely attuned 
and modulated that the rhythm and flow of its cadences affect 
the ear like poetry—it is really a prose poem, worthy a place be- 
side the author's Forest of Arden, It falls into four parts: “ The 
Pipes of the Faun,” “The Lyre of Apollo,” “The Sickle of 
Demeter,” and “ Postlude.” One notes the dedication: * To James 
Lane Allen,” and recognizes the kinship of mind which binds their 
two spirits in a love of Nature which is deep, reverent, noble, 
and sincere. The chapters which compose the second volume, 
Backgrounds of Literature, have appeared from time to time in the 
Outlook. The title is significant of Mr. Mabie’s purpose in these 
studies of Wordsworth, Emerson, Washington Irving, Goethe, 
Lorna Doone, Whitman, and Scott; that purpose being to relate 
the subjects to their environment, tracing its peculiar influence on 
their mind and art, and setting the full-length portrait against 
the background which not only explains it, but is explained by it. 
The chapter on “ America in Whitman’s poetry” I have read 
with the greatest interest. It is in itself a valuable contribution 
to Whitman literature, and handles the subject with original in- 
sight and a fresh marshalling of the spiritual facts about the man 
which interprets him anew, and places him in his true relation to 
our national life and literature, Both these volumes are beauti- 
fully illustrated and handsomely bound. 


Napoleon is one of those great historic figures whose shadow 
falls across the centuries to come, and from which we can never 
quite escape; one of the great wonder-workers who compel perennial 
admiration and study, and whose unique personality is a cause 
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Mr. William R. Lighton 
Author of “ The Ultimate Moment” 


of birthright and the knowledge made wise 
by love which made the New England of 
Mary E. Wilkins and the Kentucky of 
James Lane Allen vield their secrets to the 
artist in these writers would seem to be also operating in the Ne- 
braska of Mr. Lighton as revealed in these idyllic pages of The 
Ultimate Moment. But between the beginning and the end there 
is a strenuous struggle of a rustic dreamer with the ironic condi- 
tions and crushing forces of a city’s life, and who found in the end 
that “ the most beautiful adventures are not those we go to seek.” 
David Boughton had aspirations beyond the bounds of a farmer’s 
life, and so leaving home and sweetheart in the fair Elkhorn Val- 
ley, he sought what he desired in Omaha. He entered a law-office 
and began his quest. Then things began to happen. He is involved 
in events whieh shake the city to its depths, and for a time is 
carried far enough away from the simple life of the valley. The 
fascination of Margaret Watson for him plays its part in unset- 
tling him. She was a strange, new creature to him, and it was 


.natural that he should be strongly moved from his moorings by 


her. Then there is a crisis that calls a halt, and brings him to 
a turn in the road. The revulsion of. feeling, the recognition of 
his true place in life, the arrival of the ultimate moment when 
he knew himself for what he was, knew that the new life could 
never satisfy him, knew that the old would no longer call in 
vain—all this is as new in fiction as it is refreshing and inspir- 
ing. We are more accustomed to the smothering of ideals in 
the city’s maw, and the hopeless wallowing of youth in its mire. 
One lingers pleasantly over the closing view of David as he 
sets his plough into the black loam of the “hill eighty.” “ He 
heard the blade rip its way deep into the mould, and saw the 
long, outward roll of the upturning furrow; he caught a deep 
breath of its humid odor, and the wind touched his cheek like the 
kiss of a friend. At the far fence he turned his team and stood 
looking down the slope of the hill to where his home lay nest- 
ling close against the breast of its mother-earth, and his heart 
swelled with great happiness.” 
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